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Weonespay, Marcu 6. 1793. 


HINTS RESPECTING MR WILLIAM BERRY, 
SEAL ENGRAVER IN EDINBURGH. 


Le 
With a portrait. 
Wuttam Berry was one of those artists who owed 
more to nature than instruction. Like Raphael, 
Guido, and some others, his mind opened for him- 
self a route, that made him attain to a perfection 
far beyond the views of his preceptor. He was 
bred to the businefs of a seal engraver by Mr 
Proctor, of Edinburgh, whose sole employment was 
cutting coats of arms for the nobility and gentry 
in Scotland ; and who, though respectable in his 
moral character, never attained to such eminence 
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in his profefsion, as to make his name be known as 
an artist out of his own country. 

For some years after Mr Berry began businefs on 
his own account, he pursued the same, line with his 
teacher; but his designs were so elegant, and his mode 
of cutting so clean and fharp, as soon to make him 
be taken notice of ‘as a superior artist. He-did’ not, 
howeyer, venture to do any beads in the stile of the 
antique entaglio’s for several years ; but by constant- 
ly studying and admiring these, he at last resolved to 
attempt something -of that sort himself ; and the sub- 
ject he chose for this efsay was a head of Sir Isaac 
Newton, which~he executed in a stile of such supe- 
rior excéllence, as astonifhed all who had an oppor- 
tunity of observing it. But as Mr Berry was him- 
self.a man of the most unaffected modesty, and as 
this head was given toa (friend in a retired situa- 
tion in life, it was only known to a few in the pri- 
vate eircle of his acquaintance ; and for many years 
was scarcely ever seen by any one who could justly 
appreciate its merit; and was totally unknown in 
that circle of the great, which alone can afford to 
grant a proper reward for works of superior excel- 
lence, . Owing ‘to these circumstances, Mr Berry 
Was permitted to waste his time, during the best part 
of his life, in cutting heraldic seals, for which he 
found a much greater demand than for fine heads, 
at such a price as could indemnify him for the time 
that was necefsarily spent in bringing works of 
such superior excellence to perfection. He often told 
the writer of this paper, that though some genthemen 
prefsed him very much to make fine heads for them, 
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yet he always found when he did a thing of that 
sort, that when he gave in his bill, though he 
had charged perhaps not more than half the money 
for it, that he conld have earned in the same time 
at his ordinary work, they always seemed to think 
the price too high; which made him exceedingly 
averse to engage in any thing of that sort. 

Yet notwithstanding these censiderations, the im- 
pulse of genius got so much the better of prudential 
considerations, that he executed, during the course of 
his life, perhaps ten or a dozen of heads, any one of 
which would have been aufficient to insure him im- 
mortal fame among judges of excell«nce in this de- 
partment. Among these were heads of Thomson the 
author of the Seasons, Mary queen of Scots, Oliver 
Cromwell, Julius Cesar, a young Hercules, and 
Mr Hamilton of Bangour, a gentleman of Scotland, 
well known there, on account of some beautiful poe-' 
tical effusions. Of these only two were copies from 
the antique; and they were executed in the finest’ 
stile of these celebrated entaglio’s. The young Her- 
cules, in particular, which, if I’ mistake not, be- 
longs to the earl of Findlater, pofsefsed that unaf-’ 
fected plain simplicity, and natural concurrence in 
the same exprefsion of youthful innocence through 
ail the features, conjoined with strength and dignity, 
which is, perhaps, the most difficult of all exprefsions 
to be hit off by the faithful imitator of nature. Like 
as a player finds it much lefs difficult to imitate any 
extravagant violence of character, than to represent 
with truth and perspicuity, the elegant ease of the 
gentleman ; so the painter can much mofe easily de- 
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lineate the most violent contortions of ceuntenance, 
than that placid serenity, to exprefs which requires 
a nice discrimination of such infinitely small degrees 
of variation in certain lineaments, as totally elude 
the observation of men, on whose mind nature has 
not imprefsed, with an irresistible hand, that infi- 
nitely nice perceptive faculty, which constitutes the 
efsence of genius in the fine arts. 

Berry pofsefsed this faculty in such a high degree, 
as to prove even a bar to his attaining that super- 
eminent excellence in this department, which na- 
ture had evidently qualified him for. Even in his 
best performances, be, himself, thought he perceived 
defects, which no one else remarked; and which 
the circumstances above alluded to, prevented him 
from correcting. While others admired with un- 
bounded applause, de looked upon his own perfor- 
mances with a kind of vexation, at finding the exe- 
cution not to have attained the high perfection he, 
conceived to be attainable. And not being able ta 
afford the time to perfect himself in that nice de- 
partment of his art, this made him extremely averse 
to attempt it. 

Yet in spite of this aversion, the few pieces above 
named, and some ethers, were extorted from him by 
degrees, and they came gradually to be known; and 
wherever they were known, they were admired, as 
superior to every thing produced in modern times, 
unlefs it was by Piccler alon e at Rome ; who in the 
same line, but with much greater practice in it, had 
justly attained a high degree of celebrity. Between 
the excellence of these two artists, connoifseurs dif~ 
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fered in opinion ; some being inclined to give the 
palm to Berry, while others preferred Piccler. 
The works of these two artists were well known 
to each other ; and each declared, with that manly 
kind of ingenyousrefs, which superior genius alone 
can confer on the human mind, that the other was 
greatly his superior. Berry admired the works 
of Piccler with the most unqualified approbation ; 
and the writer of this article, thinks he never gave 
such high satisfaction, by a small mark of atten, 
tion, as he gave to Mr Berry, by giving him an 
imprefsion of the head of the present pope Braschi, 
done by Piccler, which he had got from Mr Byres, 
the gentleman whose animated vindication of the 
Scotch, makes such a conspicuous figure in Moore’s 
travels in Italy. 

Mr Berry pofsefsed not merely the art of imita- 
ting busts, or figures set before him, in which he 
could observe and copy the prominence, or the de- 
prefsion of the parts; but he pofsefsed a faculty 
which presupposes a much nicer discrimination, 
viz. that of being able to execute a figure in re/ievo, 
with perfect justnefs in all its parts, which was co- 
pied from a drawing or painting upon a flat sur- 
face. This was fairly put to the test in the head 
he executed of Hamilton of Bangour. That gentle- 
man had been dead some years, when his relations 
wifhed to have a head of him executed by Berry. 
Mr Berry had never himself seen Mr Hamilton, and 
there remained no picture of Him but an imperfect 
fketch, which was by no means a striking likenefs, 
This was put into the hands of Mr Berry, to seryg 
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as a model for him to work upon, by a person who 
had known Mr Hamilton very well, and who pointed 
out the defects of the painting in the best way that 
words can be made to correct things of this nature ; 
and from this picture, with the ideas that Mr Berry 
had imbibed from the corrections, he made a head, 
whic every one who knew Mr Hamilton, allowed to 
be one of the most perfect likenefses that could be 
withed for. [In this, as in all his works, there was 
a correctnefs in the outline, and a truth and delica- 
cy in the exprefsion of the features, highly emu- 
lous of the best antiques; which were indeed the 
models on which he formed his taste. 

Besides the heads above named, he also executed 
some full length figures, both of men and other a- 
animals, in a stile of superior elegance. But that at- 
tention to the interests of a numerous family, which 
a man of sound principles, as Mr Berry was, could 
never allow him to lose sight of, made him forego 
these amusing exertions, for the more lucrative, 
though: lefs pleasing employment, of cutting heraldic 
seals, which may be said to have been his constant 
employment from morning to night, for forty years 
together, with an afsiduity that has few examples in 
modern times. In this department he was without 
dispute the first artist of his time ; but even here, 
that modesty, which was so peculiarly his own, and 
that invariable desire to give full perfection to ever 
thing he put out of his hands, prevented him 
from drawing such emolument from his labours as 
he might, and ought to have done. Of this the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which consists with the perfect 
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knowledge of the writer, will serve as an example 
and illustration. 

The duke of B h, when he succeeded 
to his estate, was desirous of having a seal cut 
with his arms, t%c. properly blazoned upon it. 
But as there were no lefs than thirty-two compart- 
ments in the fhield, which was of necefsity couifined 
to a very small space, so as to leave room for the 
supporters, and other ornaments, within the com- 
pafs of a seal of an ordinary size, he found it a mat. 
ter of great difficulty to get it executed. Thougha 
native of Scotland himself, the duke never expec- 
ted to find a man of the first rate eminence in Edin- 
burgh ; but applied to the most eminent seal engra- 
vers in London and in Paris, all of whom declined 
to do it, as a thing that exceeded their power to ex- 
ecute. At this his grace was highly disappointed; 
and having exprefsed to a gentleman, who was on a 
visit to him, the vexation he felt on this occasion, 
the gentleman, who knew Mr Berry, afked if he 
had applied to Mr Berry. ‘ No, (said the duke;) I 
did not think of finding any one.in Edinburgh, who 
could execute a tafk that exceeded the powers of the 
first artists in London and Paris.” The gentleman said 
he was in a mistake ; and that he would undertake 
that Berry could execute it. The‘duke, impatient to 
try, went to Edinburgh with the gentleman next 
morning, who called upon Mr Berry, whom he 
found, as usual, sitting at his wheel. Without in- 
troducing the duke, or saying any thing particular 
to Mr Berry, he just fhowed him an imprefsion of a 
seal that the duchefs dowager had got cut a good 
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many years before, by a Jew in London, who was 
dead before the duke thought of his seal, and which 
had been fhown to the others as apattern, afking him 
if he would cut a seal the same with that. After 
examining it a little, Mr Berry answered readily 
that he would. The duke, pleased and astonifhed at 
the same time, cried out, “* Will you by G—d !” 
Mr Berry, who thought this implied some sort of 
doubt of his abilities, was a little piqued at it; and 
turning round to the duke, whom he had never seen 
before, nor knew; ‘ Yes (said he,) Sir ; if I do not 
make a better seal than this, I fhall take no pay- 
ment for ‘it.’ The duke, highly pleased, left the 
pattern with Mr Berry, and went away. The pat- 
tern seal contained, indeed, the warious devices on 
the thirty-two compartments, distinctly enough to be 
seen, but none of the colours were exprefsed. Mr: 
Berry, in a proper time, finifhed the seal; on which 
the figures were not only done with superior ele- 
gance, but the colours on every part so distinctly 
marked, thata painter could delineate the whole, or 
aherald blazon it, with the most perfect accuracy. 
For this extraordinary exertion of talents, he char- 
ged no more than thirty-two guineas, though thé 
pattern seal had cost. seventy-five. Thus it was, that, 
notwithstanding he pofsefsed talents of the most sus 
perior kind, and afsiduity almost unequalled, obser- 
ving at all times a strict economy in his family, 
Mr Berry died at last, in circumstances that were 
not affluent ; which adds one more to the numerous 
list of examples, that genius seldom tends to aug- 
ment the domestic prosperity of mam, And that 
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vnlefs“a man of eminence in arts appreciates his own 
works properly, and is so fortunately situated as 
to be brought forward to public view, during his own 
life time, he may be suffered to live neglected, and 
die without having tasted of the fruits of that ge- 
nius. 

Besides eminence as an artist, Mr Berry occupied 
a high degree of respect among the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, on account of the integ-ity of his moral 
character, and the strict principles of honour which 
on all occasions influenced his conduct. He mar. 
ried a daughter of Mr Andrew Anderson of Drefsal- 
rig, a man of the strictest probity, with whom he 
lived in habits of the most cordial intimacy. By 
her he left a numerous family of children, who now 
promise to become distinguifhed members of the 
community to which they belong. 

Mr Berry died on the third of June 1783, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

The portrait from which this engraving is taken, 
is a very striking likenefs, which the engraver, 
with his usual ability, has happily catched in the fi- 
gure that accompanies this number. 








ANECDOTE. 
Avcustvs, king of Poland, had pafsed for a prodigy 
of strength. At the table of the emperor, he took a 
silver difh, in which there was wine, and having made 
a globe of it, confined the wine in it close every 
way ; then squeezing it with his fingers, made the 
wine play to the very roof of the apartment; 
¥OL; Xiv. B e 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF HUNTING. 
For the Bee. 


Honting. to these who derive their ideas on that subject from what 
they observe in highly civilized countries, can only be considered as a 
frivolous amusement ; but if they extend their views to an early state 
of society, where man is forced to contend for dominion with the fero- 
cious beasts of the desert, or to find a subsistence from the animals he 
can subdue, it becomes a subject highly interesting. An eastern 
prince, at a very early period, was celebrated as ** a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord;”" and the names of Hercules and Theseus have be- 
come immortal because of their peculiar eminence in this art, In- 
deed nothing so much discovers the vast pre-eminence that man enjoys 
above all the other parts of the animate creation as the history of hun- 
ting. Ransack every corner of the globe, in every state of society you 
find man pofsefs a decided dominion over all other animals. By obse:- 
ving their faculties, their habits, and propensities, he learns equally to 
cubddue the strongest, and to overtake the swiftest of the animate cre- 
ation. Nothing eludes his grasp; andthe ingenuity that the most 
savage tribes discover, in the ait of overcoming the animals that mo. 
lest them, or those that minister to their sabsistence, will often fill 
with estonifhment the minds of the most civilized people. It is these 
uncultivated people alone, who from necefsity are obliged to study 
the manners of the brute creation with attention, that civilized na- 
tions can acquire a proper knowledge of these creatures. To the na- 
turalist, therefore, the history of hunting must prove extremely interes- 
ting, and to no man can they prove indifferent, 

or the anecdotes resp-cticg hunting in Rufsia, that fhall occur under 
this head, the Editor is obiiged to his respec-able correspondert Arc- 
ticus. For thos: respecting the Americamt Indians, he is indebsed to 
Mr Patrick Campbell. who has been so obliging as to allgw him to ex- 
tract with freedom, from his ** Travels ix North Asuerica,” now in 
the prefs, many very cuiicus articles of this kind, which will be mar. 
ked as they occur. 

Mode of hunting the bear in Rufsia. 


To encourage the peasants not to destroy the bear 
clandestinely amongst themselves, for the fkin, 
hams, grease, tic. (all profitable articles ;) ac least 
not to destroy them in a certain district round Pe- 
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terfburgh, within the range of the imperial hunt, aa 
edict offers, for every bear pointed out by a peasant, 
a sack or cool of corn for seed, with ten rubles in 
money, which he receives at the grand huntsman’s 
office in St Peterfburgh ; and when it is considered 
what they lose by not-killing it themselves, by the 
destruction of their corn, and by the time employed 
in coming to town, and attending the chace, the re- 
ward is not too great. 
First bear chace. 

Four winters ago, a peasant having given infor- 
mation at the grand Veneur’s office, prince Galitzen, 
of a bear having been found in a wood about twenty 
versts beyond her majesty’s country palace of Ra- 
nenbome, the Veneur Potemkin, the second in the 
department of the imperial hunt, set out in pursuit 
of it, with a number of huntsmen, armed, as is usual 
on these occasions, with guns, spears, and cutlafses, or 
des couteaux de chase. The Veneur was accompanied 
on this occasion, by the twosenators count Alexy 
Rosomof fky, and Mr deSadouofffky, with the master 
of the horse, general Ribender, and Mr John Far- 
quharson,'aBritifh gentleman, and a keen sportsman *, 
On the arrival of the party in the indicated wood, 
the peasant pointed out the winter habitation of the 
bear, who at that season is remarkably lazy; the 
hunters immediately took two pieces of thread net, 
such as is used to catch partridges, and after cutting 
a little avenue through the brufh wood with their 
cutlafses, for some way behind and before the bear, 
Jined the walk they had thus cut out for the animal, 


* I mention these names on this occasion, as some of the facts may 
appear too wonderful to be believed without this precaution. 
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with the two long pieces of net, a fence, weak as it 
may appear, which that strong and furious animal 
never ventures to break ; so that they are sure he 
will endeavour to escape in the direction of the ave- 
nue, at each end of which, certain death awaits him, 
from the gentlemen hunters at one, and the huntsmen 
at the other. This preliminary arrangement being 
made, the huntsmen began to make as much noise 
behind him as pofsible, to drive him in the opposite 
direction, where the gentlemen were waiting in si- 
lence to fhoot at him on his approach, supported by 
arank of spearsmen, who advance in case of the 
hunters mifsing their aim, and being afsailed by 
the fur ous anima’, re d: red aways so by the dis, 
charge ofa gun, especially if he is wounded. 

There happened -t ing worth mentioning in this 
first chace, except that the bear, instead of running 
in the expected direction, from the noise, towards the 
noble sportsmen, turned sudde..ly on the hallooing 
huntsmen, and overtur:ed one of them (though 
without injury,) before he was dispatched by the 
rest. 

It is curious, however, to observe, in the above 
simple arrangement, the wonderful effect of the thread 
net, which sets as effectual bounds to the liberty and 
course of such a vigorous animal, as if made of bars of 
iron ; such is his instinctive aversion to what has 
the appearance of a toil; and it is likewise singular 
that the Rufsians fhould have discovered this trait in 
bruin’s character, which I presume is new even 
to your able writer on the philosophy of natural 
history ; as may pofsibly be another in the charac« 
ter of the black game to be mentioned farther on. 
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Second bear chace. 

Another monstrous bear, whom a single huntsman 
met within about an hour after, whilst at a distance 
from his companions, beating about for game, affor- 
ded an uncommon instance of strength, and courage 
alluded to inthe note. The noise the two made, 
drew the party of gentlemen to thespot, whohappened 
to be nearer it than the profefsional huntsmen; andthey 
were astonithed to find a large bear on his hind legs, 
fighting with a man, who happened to be without his 
couteau de chafse, the useful and usual weapon on 
such occasions. The bold fellow held the bear, taller 
than himself, by the ear, at arm’s length, with his right 
hand, and with the left was striking him on the 
opposite side of the head, every time he offered to 
bite or claw the extended arm, which kept him from 
being hugged. Count Alexy Rosomofiky, much 
alarmed for the safety of the huntsman, with the rest 
of the company, called him to let go the animal that 
they might ihoot him, or he certainly would be 
destroyed ; but the hardy Rufsian replied, that the 
bear was only in joke, although he had already claw- 
ed his face in such a manner, that no one knew 
which of the men it was, thus engaged in single 
combat. At this moment a number of hiscompanions 
came running up, and instead of attempting to kill the 
bear, instantly took off their belts; and coming be- 
hind the animal, still struggling with their comrade, 
and growling as they do when attacked, slipt one 
belt into his mouth, a couple more round his body, 
gnd carried him off alive. 
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Third bear chace. 

Since the above mentioned hunt, an old superan- 
nuated huntsman, retired on a pension, and living 
ina hut not far from Pauloffky, the summer palace 
“of the great duke, killed another large bear when 
quite alone, with his conteau de cha/ie. 

The old sportsman had fallen unexpectedly on a 
bear, whilst sauntering in the woods in search of 
other game. The noise of his gun, probably fired 
close to the animal without knowing it, brought 
him upon the old man, unable to save himself 
by flight ; he therefore drew his side arm, and as the 
bear rose to hug him, plunged it so fortunately into 
its belly, as to lay it dead at his feet. He then went 
home, and having procured a boor’s cart, conveyed 
his prey to his imperial highnefs, who was so char- 
med with the bold veteran, that he gave him an hun- 
dred rubles for his aged prowefs, and ordered him to 
keep the fkin as a trophy of it, which he did, and 
fhows to this day with much pride. 

Fourth bear chace. 

When spon this subject it is worth while te 
mention the manner in which the hunters attack 
the bear, when only three in number, the least 
that venture on that dangerous businefs, with a pre- 
meditated design. 

When one is found, the three sportsmen take 
their station at a certain distance and direction from 
one another; one of them fires at the animal, on 
which he immediately makes towards him; the se. 
cond then fires to draw him to the other side, and 
the third does the same, to give him a third direc- 
tion. By the time these manceuvres are executed, the 
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first sportsman has time to load again, and in this 
manner they fire and load alternately, till they have 
dispatched their game. 

Mode of tracing the bear in summer. 

There is still another curious circumstance atten- 
ding the Rufsian bear hunt, and that is the manner 
the peasants trace them out in summer, by what 
may be called, in sporting language, their form, 
with the method they have of judging of his size 
by it, although, properly speaking, it is only the 
form of his hinder parts, and not of his whole body. 

The bear is fond of corn, and makes a great has 
voc among it by the quantity he consumes, and the 
quantity he treads under foot; but the manner of 
his feeding on itis very remarkable, especially as it 
is in that act, he leaves what the peasants call his 
Jorm, in the earth, and by which they trace him 
from one part to another during his feeding season. 

On this animals finding a field of corn to his taste, 
either in the milky or ripe state of the grain, he 
chooses out a soft spot amongst it, free from stones, 
wherehe sits down onhis buttocks, and eats all round 
him as far as he can reach, turning on his buttocks 
as a center; so as to make a hole or print in the 
ground, round and smooth like a large bason. This 
ascertains to the peasant the size of his hind quar- 
ters, and measuring from that to the cropped circle in 
the corn all around, they judge of his length; as 
the lazy animal never quits his seat to eat further 
than the utmost reach of his muzzle and paws, but 
removes to a frefh spot, when alJi is consumed near 
him, and begins the same businefs over again. These 
prints or forms, then, by. their comparative frefhe 
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nefs, apprize the peasants of their approach to the 
enemy they are tracing. Sothat the discovery of 
the bear in summer, depends on this second remark- 
able trait in bruin’s character, which I must own 
Was new to me, as it may probably be to some more 
of your readers. 
Mode of bunting the bear in Finland. 

The Finith peasants, a very different race from the 
Rufsians, mark the difference of their characters, by 
the lefs dangerous and active mode they hunt the 
bear ; and although I believe their stratagems are 
better known to Europe, than those I have given 
above, I fhall however relate them likewise as prac- 
tised in Rufsia. 

The Fin erects, about the middle of a tree, in the 
bears favourite haunts, «species of small round scaf- 
fold, much in the stile, whether for form or positi- 
on, of one of the tops of a fhip; on this he sits secures 
and waits with patience t'ie arrival of the animal at 
the foot of the tree, att acted by honey, or some 
other favourite food, placed there as a bait, and 
fhoots at him through holes made in his stage. But 
fhould he only wound, instead of killing the bear, the 
animal is stopped inits furious course up the tree, 
which he climbs like a cat, by the round top, which 
sets bound to his pursuit, and gives the secure hun- 
ter still a more favourable opportunity of dispatch- 
ing him. He is likewise always armed with an ax, 
to chop off his paws, fhould they appear above the 
stage, in attempting to mount it ; so that this species 
of hunting, in use amongst the Fins subject to Ruf. 
sia, (much inferior to their Swedith brethren) may 
be almost said to be unattended with danger. 
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Account of a bear chace extracted from Mr Camp. 
bell’s Travels in North America. 

In one of these excursions, many stories were 
told me of the bears in this country ; one of which, 
as being somewhat curious, I {hall relate. 

On an island, called Spoon tsland, which I had 
pafsed a day or two before, there were seven bears 
killed in one day. A gentleman and his son, near a 
house in which I then lodged, had been out working 
at hay, having pitch forks and rakes; and seeing 
a monstrous bear, quite close to the river, they 
ptefsed so hard upon him as to drive him into the 
water. They then thought they had him secure, 
as there was 2 boat near them, to which they im- 
mediately ran; and having pursued and come up 
with him, they struck and pelted him with the 
pitch forks and fhafts till they broke them to 
pieces. The exasperated monster now, as they 
had no weapon to annoy him, turned the chace on 
his adversaries ; and fixing his fore paws upon the 
gunnell of the boat, attempted to get in. They did 
all they could to keep him out, but their efforts 
were in vain ;—he got in. So that at last they had 
hothing else for it, but either to jump out into the 
water, or stay in the boat and be torn to pieces. 
They chose the former, and swam a-fhore. The 
bear, now master of the boat, whence the enemy bat- 
tered him, was so severely galled with the strokes and 
wounds he had received, that he made no attempt to 
follow, but continued in the boat, otherwise he might 
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have soon overtaken them, and have had ample re- 
venge, ashe could swim three times faster than they. 

They immediately ran to the house for guns, and 
when they came back, saw him sitting in the boat, 
and dipping one of his paws now and then in the 
water, and wafhing his wounds ; on which, levelling 
their pieces, they fhot him dead. 

The landlord of the house F put up at, when this sto- 
ry was told, fhewed me one of the paws of this bear, 
which, on account of its great size, he kept as a 
fhow ; and added, that he was as big as any yearling 
calf. So that one may easily conceive the havock 
and destruction committed in a country so much in- 
fested with such monstrous and ravenous animals, 
especially on fheep, the'simplest and silliest of all 
creatures, who fall an easy prey to beasts of far lefs 
strength and size. Many of these harmlefs, yet use- 
ful animals, were destroyed by bears in this very 
neighbourhood ; where one man sustained the lofs of 
thirty of his fheep within a fhort space; and even 
young cattle often were devoured, and carried of 
by them; yet they prefer swine, when they can get 
them, to any other meat. 


FRAGMENTS OF LORD BACON, 


one parses. 


Sir, To the Editor"of the Bee. 


Donne one of my late pedestrian journeis, to ex- 
amine and glean the beauties and curiosities of this 
interesting island of Britain, I happened to be enter« 
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tained at the house of a venerable old widow lady, 
in the county of Brecknock, the heirefs of a small 
Highland estate, to which fhe had unluckily failed in 
bringing an heir. 

In her hospitable, but decaying mansion, there was 
@ portrait upon board, of no great excellence, save 
for its being an original of the great lord Bacon. 

As I was gazing with great eagernefs on this por- 
trait, the good lady saidto me, ‘* You seem Sir to be 
a great admirer of lord Bacon, when you can fix so 
ravenously upon that poor picture of his person.” 
* Madam, (replied I,) how can I but doat upon 
the thell that contained such a wonderful kernel !” 
«* My grandfather (rejoined the lady,) by my mo- 
ther’s side of the house, was a Rawley; and from 
him this picture came down to me, with a box of 
ald papers, most of which have been used in the 
family for domestic purposes, as they lay all 
higgledy piggledy, and seemed to be nothing but 
jottings, and in a hand quite illegible. However, I 
gathered from these papers, that they were gotten at 
the same time with the picture, as the parson 
could here and there decypher, in the antick wri- 
ting, the names of Bacon and Rawley; so I used 
no more of these papers, but made the parson look 
more attentively at them, who advised me to keep 
them, as they might contain some hints about my 
estate ; and that he could trace out somewhat that 
seemed to relate to the good estate of the church.” 

Upon this, I afked the lady’s permifsion to exa- 
mine the box, which fhe very frankly granted. 
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I had no sooner examined a few of the loose pa- 
pers, which lay in chaotic confusion, than; to my 
great joy, I found severa!s, that, from their contex- 
ture, appeared to be parts of an efsay on the art of 
life, and that they bore the strongest marks of the 
stile of the illustrious lord Bacon. 

Stung with the most violent curiosity, and anima- 
ted in my research by what I had seen, I intreated 
my- kind hostefs, to allow me, in her presence, or im 
the presence of the parson, to examine the whole 
mafs, to which fhe readily consented ; and the:worthy 
clergyman waved his presence, on my promising 
him, upon my honour, if I found any thing relating 
to ecclesiastical affair:, in respect of tythes, that I 
would lay them aside, and transcribe them from 
the manuscripts. 

Having seen much of the hand writing of Sir Fran. 
cis Bacon, in the Britifh museum, among Dr Birch’s 
manuscripts, and in the Lambeth library, I looked all 
over.the papers for the hand writing or signature of 
the philosopher, but found none, save two or three 
times on the margin, and in the interlineations. 

As I observed morsels relating to a variety of 
subjects, I took one at a venture, with a view to find 
whether it might belong to any of the publithed ef. 
says of lord Bacon, and I chanced to light upon this, 
which with some slight differences, is in his fifteenth 
of the edited efsays. 

=_—_—_ 

*¢ The part of Epimetheus mought well become 
Prometheus in the cases ofdiscontentments ; for there 
is not a better provision or antidote against them, 
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«¢ Epimetheus, when griefs and querulous evils 
were flying abroad, gave them free ifsue from the 
vefsel, and then heeffhut the lid and kept hope at the 
bottom.” 

Delighted with this coincidence, I earnestly 
sought for something of complete contexture, or 
at least sufficient to indicate the title and nature 
of the subject, that I might follow it out; for 
I observed that there were no running titles, or 
catch words on the margin, to facilitate the reco. 
very of the tifsue. After nine or ten hours inde- 
fatigable work, in tursing over and over all the 
scraps, I got at last together the fragments of the 
efsay on the Art of Life, which, from its stile, I 
suppose to have been intended for one of “ The 
Efsayes and Counsels, Civil and Moral ;” and that 
it had been intended to be greatly enlarged, there 
being the following note, in the hand of the writet 
of the manuscript, om the margin of the piece 
upon Economy: “ This my lord intendeth to dilate 
and elucidate with tabills, pourtraying various mo- 
difications of expence.” 

Now for the fragments, which I clafs under the 
various subjects of them in their order, viz. 

1st, Art of preserving and improving - bodily 
health and strength. 

2dly, Art of obtaining and preserving the habits 
of industry. 

3dly, Art of acquiring and preserving a perma. 
nent reputation inedomestic and social inter. 
course. 

4thly, Art of regulating expences, with due but 
splendid economy, 
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s#hly, In the rational, useful, and amusing em- 
ployment of leisure. 

6tbh/y, In urbanity and politenefs of manners, with 
due regard to our own interests. 

qthly, In the habit of attention and observation, 
with respect to the operations of nature, and of so 
ciety. 

8rbly, In the cultivation of such habits as termi- 
mate in an amiable, tranquil, and respectable old 


pon And lastly, ina philosophical and religious 
preparation for death. 
° pms | 
FRAGMENTS OF Lord Bacon. 
Art of Life. 
* * * © It was a wise saying of the prince of 
physicians, and worthy of especial] note, that errors, 


in the first concoction, are seldom to be remo- 
ved by a second; end soe it is in the regiment of 
health. 

Habits of eating, drinking, and other corpore- 
al pleasures, being once establifhed by frequent 
usage, are with great difficulty superseded by o- 
thers that are more salutiferous ; which difficulty is 
exaggerated by the well known propensenefs of 
youthful natures to food of a sapid or high flavou~ 
red quality, to liquors that are potent or saccharine, 
and to pleasures of all kinds that are violent. 

The foundation, or plattform, therefore, of the art 
of life, must have been laid, I will: not saye.in the 
craddle, but certainly in the.nursery of children, by 
judicious parents, and wise preceptors; who, by in- 
eliping their pupills to the uncontaminated use of 
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what our physcians verie strangely call the son 
naturats, doe fortify and secure that Magna Charta 
of human happinefs, so puhily abridged by the ae: 
“* Mens sana in corpore sano.’ 

‘¢ Butter and honey fhall hee eat, (sayeth the pro- 
phet of the Mesiah,) that hee may know to distin- 
guifh the good from the evill ;” and certain it is, 
that as in the stomach are placed, and still more 
adjoining unto it, so many nerves of exquisite sen- 
sibility and sympathy, with the whole frame of man, 
soe every cause of ill coction or indigestion, must 
therein disturb the intellectual functions, and pro- 
duce moral pravities never to be removed after- 
ward by the power of humane reason. 

Now in this, (not to speak of the grand reward 
that is to be looked for from the virtue of tempe- 
rance,) wee may observe true Epicurism ; since; 
éven in our sensual dayes, the strength of delight is 
in its seldomnefs, and its abasement and destruction 
in its frequency and satiety.. 

Healthful and temperate poverty, hath the start 
ef nauseating luxury ; and the honest well earned 
appetite of excercise finds in one wholesome dith, the 
sum. of the far fetched dainties of Lucullus. Is -it 
not also to be credited, that by due observance of 
the rules of temperance, and the regiment of our 
pafsions, humane life may not only be rendered much 
more rationall and delightfull, but moreover greatly 
prolonged, to a tetm (perhaps) of which at present 
wee have no conceptiog ? 

From Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, Avicenna, and 
all who have written most sagaciously and experi~ 
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mentally upon the diseases of the human body, wee 
learn, that ill congested food, in the stomach and vis- 
cera, are the predisposing causes of disease, and of 
death itself as the consequence of the former. 

And may wee not humbly conjecture that the im- 
petus of the blood, and other humours, especially of 
the former, (as at this time most curieusly set forth 
by that most acute and indefatigable physician, 
William Harvey,) may bee greatly increased by the 
frequent and violent affectiors of ungoverned pafsi« 
ons, which are notoriously produced by excefs, both 
in eating and in drinking ? 

And may wee not afsert, with a great degree of 
confidence, drawn from general observation, and from 
the annals of the world, that continued temperance, 
wholesome exercitation of body, and pleasing equable 
occupation of the understanding ; or an absence of 
disagreeable emotions, when the faculties of the soul 
are not employed, doe verily prolong humane life to 
an extraordinary extent? And I think it worthy to 
bee noted, that the greatest part of men, who have 
attained to an extraordinary age, have been in 
their youth temperate, and in their manhood and 
old age delightfully and uniformly employed; so 
as to obviate or prevent this desultory impetus of 
the blood and humours, whereupon wee humbly ess 
tablith our conjecture. 

Hippocrates, the observer of his own wise apo- 
thegms, attained the age of 104, though exposed te 
the continual hazards of attending the infectious dis 
eased. Galen equalled Hippocrates in this goodly 
senectude. By Pliny wee are told that Asclepiades a 
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physician of Persia, reached the wonderfull age of an 
hundred and fifty. In the chronicle of Eusebius wee 
find the age of Sophocles the trageedian, to have 
been one hundred and thirty ; Democritus the phi- 
losopher, lived to an age equal to that of Hipocra- 
tes and Galen; and yet, what are these to Epimeni- 
des of Crete? who, according to Theopompus, a 
historian of unblemifhed reputation, lived to be up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty-seven. 

Wee know also from Pliny, that Euphranor gave 
lectures to his scholars after he was an hundred 
years old; atid to come to our own times, and con- 
clude this enumeration, the truly learned George 
Buchanan informs us,,of a poor man, whose name 
was Laurence Hutland, in the Orkney isles of Scot- 
land, who reached the age of an hundred and seventy. 


CuriOsity hath given occasion to sundry enume- 
rations of the most aged persons, who have lived in 
various countries and periods of history ; by exami- 
ning which, it will evidently appear, that there is rea- 
son to be convinced of the principles whereupon wee 
conceive longevity and happinefs to depend. 

To be continued: 


a a ee 
————— oe 


DETACHED REMARK. 
THERE are some actions, which, however just, are 


disreputable, and can only be occasioned by rigid 
necefsity, which ought not to be condemned, but 
lamented, 


VOL, xiv. 
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POETRY. 
EEE 
TME CONTENTED COTTAGER. A SCOTS SONG, 


For the Bee, 


For mony a year my dad he dwelt 
Upon this little spot 5 
My master lik’d him, and likes me, 
Why with to change my lot? 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, 
And weel mat they be; 
For O but they’ve been unco kind, 
To father and to me. 
11. 
We've never wanted meal to bake, 
Nor yet to mak the brose ; 
A gude grey coat upon our back, 
And a warm pair of hose. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &c. 
III. 
When Madge was sick, and like to die, 
And heavy was my heart, 
Madam cam’ o’er the gate hersel’, 
And fhow'd the couthy part. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &c; 
Iv. 
Lang did the sit beside the bed, 
And bade the bairns nae greet ; 
For mammy would be weel again, 
And soon upon her feet. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &e, 
v. 
She gave her wine and cordials, 
And Madge began to mend ; 
© what a joy was this to me! 
The best that heav’n could send. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &,. 
vi. 
They took our dochter to their house, 
Learn’d her to work and sew, 
The laird’s man, fohnny, fancies her,— 
Nae fear but he'll be true. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &c, 
Vile 
They put my eldest to the school, 
It cost me not a doit ; 
He’s clever, tho’ I sai’t mysel’, 
And weel can read and write. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, @c, 





poetry. 
Vill. 
There lives upon yon sunny brace} 
A brifk young maiden fair ; 
And when at e’en his wark is done, 
Rob rins right aften there. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &c. 


IX. 
But yet he says he will awa, 
To serve his country’s cause 5 
Nae ill come o’er him, or the king, 
The nation, or the laws. 
I love my king, and with him free 
Frae a’ that would distrefs him 5 
And I do love my master dear, 
Wi’ a’ my heart I'll blefs him. 


‘TRANSLATION BY CAPT. FORD, BELIEVED TO BE FROM THE PERSIAN, 


[ From the Asiatic Miscellany, a Collection of pieces in prose and verse, 
publifoed in India.] 


Disevss'p last night, I ruth’d from home, 
To seek the palace of my soul 

I reach’d by silent steps the dome, 
And to her chamber soft/y stole. 


On a gay various couch reclin'd, 
In sweet repose I saw the maid; 

My breast, like aspins to the wind, 
To love's alarum softly play’d. 


My fingers, then, to half expanse 
I trembling op’, with fear opprest; 
With these I pull’d her veil afkance, 
Then soft/y drew her to my breast. 


¢¢ Who art thou, wretch !”” mv angel cried ; 
Whisp’ring I said, ‘ Thy slave! thy swain! 
* But huth, my leve! forbear to chide ; 
© Speak soft/y, lest some hear the strain.” 


Trembling with love, with hope, and fear 
At length her ruby lips I prest ; 

Sweet kifses oft,—mellifluous !—dear ! 
Softly 1 snatch’d,—was softly blest. 


* O let me,” now inflam’d I said, 
* My idol clasp thee to these arms ;” 
¢* Remove the light ;*° deep sigh’d the maid, 
* Come softly |—Come !———prevent alarms.” 





———_«__ 
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Divine IntELLicENcE EXEMPLIFIED IN THE Srtvation, Dis- 


SEMINATION, AND Be i?» | VEGETABLES. 


For the"Bee. 


€ Roll up your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flow’rs, 

«§ In mingled clouds, to him whose sun elates, 

«* Whose hand perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Tuomson.” 


I wave been frequently surprised, (says the elegant and 
fanciful Roufseau in nis Emilius,) and sometimes fhock- 
ed, in the reading of Nieuwenthiet.—What a presump- 
tion was it to sit down to make a book of those wonders 
of nature that display the wisdom of their author? 
Had his book been as big as the whole world, he would 
not have exhausted his subject; and no sooner do we 
enter into the minutia of things, than the greatest 
wonder of all escapes us:—that is, she harmony and 
connection of the whole. 

This objection to the religious philosophy of natural 
history, I have often considered, without thinking it ap- 
plicable to a judicious inquiry into the manifestation of 
divine intelligence and goodnefs in the works of nature. 
Rathly to determine the finality of causes, is to be repro- 
bated, as inconsistent with that humility, which ought to 
check a weak and ignorant creature, in exploring the ad- 
ministration of his Creator; bat when the harmony and 
connection, and benefit. of all that we can see, is considered, 
and that the result is found to increase our confidence 
in the wisdom and goodach of providence to tranquilize 
our hearts, aed to enlighten our enderstandings, | can 
conceive no viudy more suitable to a ratronal and virtuous 
being, withing to be atumelated to the supreme Potters 
of wiedom and benevolence 
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I have no occasion for any longer introduction, or 
more laboured apology; for I declare, what I am now 
about to write, is intended for ingenious young men, 
incorrupted by false gloomy philosophy, and for that 
charming sex, whose intérests, reputation, and happi- 
nefs, has so often employed my pen in this chaste and 
instructive Miscellany. 

I seek not to surprise with paradoxes, to perplex with 
enigmas, or to dazzle with eloquence and wit. 

I seek rather to fortify the citadels of the unfortu- 
nate, to adorn the asylums of the feeling heart, and to ad- 
minister comforts that are fit to gild the dark mansions 
of adversity, and to prune the soaring wings ef petulant 
prosperity. 

These are objects worthy of the true philosopher, the 
good citizen, and, what is best of all, of the Christian 
philanthropist ; and I expect to be uninterrupted. 

All nature is full of order, and of adaption, of animation 
and motion, It is continually changing, and yet ever 
true to its original forms. This is the will of the Crea- 
tor and governor, and it is full of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. 

Whenever we explore the surface of this planet, we 
find it teeming with productions in infinite plenty and un. 
known variety. 

To haman ingenuity these productions are increased 
beyond all temporary estimate. 

The heawens, the earth, aud the waters, are -endered 
qubservient to man’s wellare, sad te bu power, by the 
pre eminency of hes ratronal e.dowments, and by theer 
cu tivation 

By the ection of liebe, end the acid of the air, om the 
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mentally upon the diseases of the human body, wee 
learn, that ill congested food, in the stomach and .vis- 
cera, are the predisposing causes of disease, and of 
death itself as the consequence of the former. : 

And may. wee not humbly conjecture thatthe im- 
petus of the blood, and other humours, especially of 
the former, (as at this time,most curiqusly-set forth 
by that. most acute .and. indefatigable physician, 
William Haryey,) may. bee greatly increased: by the 
frequent and violent affections of ungoverned pafsi- 
ons, which are. notoriously. produced by excels, both 
in eating and in drinking ? 

And may wee not afsert; with a great degree of 
confidence, drawn from general observation, and from 
the annals of the world, that continued temperance, 
wholesome exercitation of body, and pleasing equable 
occupation of the understanding ; or, an absence of 
disagreeable emotions, when the faculties of the soul 
are not employed, doe verily .prolong humane life to 
an extraordinary extent? And I think. it worthy to 
bee noted, that the greatest part of men, who have 
attained to an extraordinary -age, have been in 
their youth temperate, and-in their.manhood and. 
old age delightfully and uniformly employed; so 
as to obviate or prevent this desultory impetus ef 
the blood and humours, whereupon wee humbly es- 
tablith our conjecture, 

Hippocrates, the observer of his owm wise apo, 
thegms, attained. the age of 104, though exposed to 
the continual hazards of attending the infectious dis-: 
eased. Galen-equalled Hippocrates.in this goodly 
senectude. By Pliny wee are told that Asclepiades a 
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physician of Persia, reached the wonderfull age of an 
hundred and fifty, In the chronicle of Eusebius wee 
find the age of Sophocles the tragedian, to have 
been one hundred and thirty ; Democritus; the phi- 
losopher, lived to an age equal to that ef Hipocra- 
tes and Galen; and yet, what are these to Epimeni- 
des of Crete? who, according to Theopompus, a 
historian of unblemithed reputation, lived to be up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty-seven. 

Wee know also from Pliny, that Euphranor gave 
lectures to his scholars. after he was.an hundred 
years old; and to come’to our own times, and con- 
elude this enumeration, the truly learned George 
Buchanan informs us, of a poor man, whose name 
was Laurence Hutland, in the Orkney isles of Scot. 
land, who reached the age of an hundred and seventy. 

Curiosity hath given occasion to sundry enume- 
rations of the most aged persons, who have lived in 
various countries arid periods of history ; by exami- 
ning which, it will evidently appear, that there is rea- 
son to be convinced of the. principles whereupon wee 
conceive longevity and happinefs to depend. 

Teo be continued, 
—_—_—o=— 


DETACHED REMARK. 
THERE are some actions, whicli, however just, are 


disreputable, and can only be. occasioned by rigid 
necefsity, which ex not to be condemned, but 
lamented, 


VeL, xiv. 





POETRY, 


TME CONTENTED COTTAGER. A SCOTS SONG, _ 


For the Bee, 
For mony a year my dad he dweft 
Upon this little spot; . 
My master lik’d him, and likes me, 
Why with to change my lot? 
Blefsings on the jaird’s fouk, 
' And weel'mat they be; 
For.O but they*ve been unco kind,.' 
To father and to me, 
: TI. 
. We've néver wanted meal ‘to bake, 
Nor yet to mak the brose; . 
A gude grey coat woon our back, 
And.a warm pair of hose. 
Blefsings on the a s fouk, @c. 
nut. j 
When Madge was sick, and like to die, 
And heavy was my heart; 
Madam cam’ o’er the gate hersel’, 
And, fhow’d the couthy part, 
Biefsings on the laird’s fouk, @o:- 
; Iv. 
Lang did the.sit beside the bed, 
And bade the bairns nae greet; 
For mammy would be weel again, 
‘ And soon upon ber feet. 
Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &c. 


eae 
She gave her wine and ¢ofdials, 
And Madge began to mel ; 
© what a joy was this to me! 
The best that: héav’hvcpuld bend. 
Blefsings on the tated’ fouk, Bei 


They took’ our pide ta } their house, 
, Learn’d her to. work and sew, 
The laird’s man, Johnny, fancies her,— 
UNidefear bat he'll be true. 
_ .Blefaings on the laird’s fouk, &c. 
vit. 
They put my eldest to the school, 
It cost me not a doit ; 
He’s clever, tho’ I sai’t.mysel’, 
And weel can read afi write. 
Blefsings on the laird’s feuk, Ge, 





poetry. 
° viii. 
There lives upon yon sunny brae, 
A brifk young maiden fair ; 
And when ate’en his wark is done, 
Rob rins right aften there. 
* Blefsings on the laird’s fouk, &c. 


IX. 
But yet he says he will awa, 
To serve his country’s cause 5 
* Nae iil come o’er him, or the ‘king, 
The nation, or the laws. 
ZT love-‘my king, and with him free 
Frae a’ that would distrefs him 5 
And I do love my master dear, 
Wi’ a’ ory heart I'll blefs him. . 


eee 
TRANSLATION BY CAPT. FORD, BELIEVED TO BE FROM THE PERSIANS 


[From the Asiatic Miscellany, a Collection of pieces im prose and verse, 
publifoed in India.) 


D.sev1s'p last night, I rufh’d from home, 
To seek the palace of my soul 

I reach'd by silent steps the dome, 
And to her chamber seft/y stele, 


On a gay various couch reclin'd, 
In sweet repose I saw the maid ; 

My breast, like aspins to the wind, 
To love's alarum softly play’d. 


My fingers, then, to half expanse 
I trembling op’d, with fear opprest; 
With these I pull’d her veil afkance, 
+, Then soft/y drew her to my breast. 


<¢ Who art thou, wretch !*’ mv angel cried ; 
Whisp’ring I said, ‘ Thy slave! thy swain! 
€ But huth, my love! forbear to chide ; 
© Speak softly, lest some hear the strain.” 


Trembling with love, with hope, and fear 
At length her ruby hips I prest ; 

‘Sweet kifses oft,—mellifluous !—dear ! 
Softly 1 snatch’d,—was softly blest. 


« O let me,” now inflam'd I said, 
* My idol clasp thee to these arms ;° 
«¢ Remove the light ;” deep sigh’d the maid, 
© Come softly |—Come !———prevent alarms.”* 
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Divine Intetiicence exempirizp ix TRE Srtvation, Dis- 
SEMINATION, AND ProrExtTizs OF VEGETABLES. 


For the Bee. 


* Roll up your incense, herbs, and frvits, and flow’rs, 
“In rn clouds, to him ‘whose sua elates, 
* Whose hand perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 


Tuomson.” 


I wave been frequently surprised, (says the elegant and 
fanciful Roufseau in-his Emilius,) and-sometimes -thock- 


ed, in the reading of Niepweathiet.—What a presump-. 


tion was it to sit down to make a book of those wonders 
of nature that display the wisdom of theit author? 
Had his book been as big as the whole world, he would 
not have exhausted his. subject; and no sooner do we 
enter into the minutia of things, ‘than the. greatest 
wonder of all escapes us:—that is, the — and 
connection of the whole. 

This objection to the religious philosophy of natural 
history, I have often considered, without thinking it ap- 
plicable to a judicious inquiry into the manifestation of 
divine intelligence and goodnefs in the works of nature. 
Rafhly to determine. the finality of causes, isto be repro- 
bated, as inconsistent.with that humility, which ought to 
check a weak and ignorant creature, in exploring the ad- 
ministration of his Creator; but when the harmony and 
connection, and benefit, of all that we can see, is considered, 
and that the result is found to increas¢ our confidence 
in the wisdom and goodnefs of providence, to tranquilize 
our hearts, and to enlighten our understandings, I can 
conceive no study more suitable to a rational and virtuous 
being, withing to be afsimilated to the supreme Pattern 
of wisdom and benevolence. 
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I have no occasion for any longer introduction, or 
more laboured apology ; for I declare, what lam now 


about to write, is intended for ingenious young men, 


incorrupted by false gloomy philosophy, and for that 
charming sex, whose interests, reputation, and happi- 
nefs, has so often employed my pen in this chaste and 
instructive Miscellany. 

I seek not to surprise with paradoxes, to perplex with 
enigmas, or to dazzle with eloquence and wit. 

I seek rather to fortify the citadels of the unfortu- 
nate, to adorn the asylums of the feeling heart, and to ad- 
minister comforts that are fit to gild the dark mansions 
of adversity, and to prune the soaring wings ‘ef petulant 
prosperity. 

These are objeets worthy of the true philosopher, the 
good citizen, and, what is best of all, of the Christian 
philanthropist ; and I expect to be uninterrupted. 

All nature is full of order, and of adaption, of animation 
and motion. It is continually changing, and yet ever 
true to its original forms. This is the will of the Crea- 
tor and governor, and it is full of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. 

Whenever we explore the surface of this planet, we 
find it teeming with productions in infinite plenty and un- 
known variety. 

To human ingenuity these productions are increased 
beyond all temporary estimate. 

The heavens, the earth, and the waters, are rendered 
subservient to man’s welfare, and to his power, by the 
pre-eminency of his rational endowments, and by their 
cultivation. 

By the action of light, and the acid of the air, on the 
absorbent and predominant parts of vegetables, the’ li- 
very of nature below, is rendered mild, bland, and-beay- 
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tiful, green, and refrefhing to the eye. Above, gay, bright, _ 
and exhilerating. 

Plants that are esculent and wholesome, are pre-emi- 
nently abundant, grateful to smell, and pleasing to the 
sight. 

~ The deleterious and poiSonous; are in their aspect lurid, 
in their smell heavy and nauseous, as well as in their 
taste ; as the hemlocks, the henbanes, and the whole fami 
ly of noxious vegetables. 

On the coasts of the sea, when the fogs, and salt air, 
and salt food, produce scurvy, we find the kail and the 

scurvy grafs, with every natural antiseptic, suited to the 
” climate. ° 

In the torrid regions of the earth, where the violence 
of heat relaxes the stomach, and superinduces bilious 
disorders, nature has placed a redundancy of strong aro- 
matics and styptics. Spices abound, and are greedily 
devoured, from a concomitant instinct of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Atmospherical air is spoilt by frequent inhalation, and 
mature has made growing vegetables restorers of its saluti~ 
ferous qualities. 

The great Franklin told me, that no places of residence, 
where mephitic air was bred by stagnant circumstances, 
could be comfortably inhabitable without the neighbour- 
hood of forests ; and that no where in America were the 
people found to be more healthful, than in such 
vicinities. 

Vulneraries and medicaments are a every where 
among growing vegetables, for every tribe of animals ; 
and they are sought for instinctively by the various species. 
Man, by his domestication, loses his instincts, in this re- 
spect, and requires the direction of physiological investi-. 
gation to remedy the defect. 3 
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While I am engaged in these agr.eable reflections, [ 
stumble, on a beautiful original letter, from Foliaceus 
Probus, to Ascanius Agricola, with which I fhall conclude 
this thort efsay. 


. .“ Foutaceus ro Ascanius sENDS HEALTS, 

“ This is accompanied with a parcel of seeds of true 
thubarb, as rheum palmatum, that. you formerly. reques- 
ted. 

“] with they may produce a rich crop, attended with 
every salutary effect ; and:that every .no whois worked 
upon by their beneficial influence, may, at, the very jn- 
stant of their operation, pray a thousand blefsings on my 
friend Ascanius, for having liberally, and largely, cultiva- 
ted so useful a plant. 

“ People, blest with piety and ingenuity, have observed, 
that every country produces such herbs as are proper re- 
thedies for,the,distempers arising from the climate. 

“ There ,is here a new, reason for admiring the dispen- 
sations.of providence ; that when new vices have pro. 
duced. new. disorders in the human frame, human in- 
dustry,can.also.rear new, plants for their cure. 

“¢ While the inhabitants of Albion lived on hag.ies *, 
and.singed fheep heads, rhubarb grew only in the country 
where men .fed on horse flefh. . But. since we have 
learnt ;from S; Britain, to.use gravy, and butter sauces 
with every thing we eat, and that we feed. much, on the 
two French dithes, Je ne sai quoi, and Qu’est ce que cess, 
indulgent heaven has. blest us with the growth of rhu- 
barb. 


“ I have long had a malicious design upon your mutton ; 
and in four weeks, or in eight weeks hence, may put 


* Fried meat, made of the entrails of a fheep, »ith meal inclosed 
im the bag, and boiled'i2 a pot. An old Scot-ith standard did. 
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my intentions in execution. T niention ‘these times, be 
cause’ then “Will be the ‘fall of the moon, By which T aim 
much regulated in my motion’ during Winter ; so tha 
though I have no occasion for rhubarb, I may need @ 
little hellebore. 

“ Writing on this commencement of another year, it 
would be unpardonable to forget the wifhies of the season 
to Ascanias and his Aurelia ; and that the’ a-rapra‘ copii 
may continue as long as they can enjoy human life, is’ 
the sincere wifh of 

On the Kalends ‘of Fanuary, Forractus.” ‘” 

Srom my seat at Tober foine: 


" ft 
Sticur Sxetcx or tex Seat or THe rResext WAk IN THE 
NetwercAnbs. 


As the French tiay be expected to make their princi 
exertions during the present campaign, on’ the United 
Provitices, it will be agreeable to most of our readers te 
Be made acquainted with the state and circhmstances of 
them. With that view, 2 map is now prepating,"ard will 
be given a$ soon as it can be engraved. In the mean 
time ‘the following slight notites of the southern Parts’ 
of the United’ Provinces may prove acceptable. ihe 
Antwerp’ will probably be employed by Durhotirier, ad 
a@ place of aris during his operations in Holland: * "Phig’ 
city was for many centuries the capital of the whole Low’ 
Countries, While that was the most wealthy and fhe:modt: 
powerful state in Europe. It was at that time the most 
dpulent ¢jty in Europe, and the’ most noted emporiam of 
the universe; its merchants werd wealthy ; its buildings” 
magnificent ; its manufactures flourifhing ; its trade un- 
bounded. Lowes Guicciardia, who described it about: 
the year 1425, and who had seen all the other most cele. 
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brated Cities in Europe, speaks of the splendour of this 
city, in terms of the highest admiration. But’after these 
dominions became an apanage of the king of Spain, the 
bigotted Philip 11. by endeavouring to subject these free 
states to the jurisdiction of the Court of Inquisition, ex- 
cited such a spirit of disaffection, as produced a revolt; 
which, after 4 war of thirty years; terminated in the dis- 
memberment of that fine kingdom, seven of the seventeen 
provinces having establifhed their independence, under 
the name of the United Provinces, by the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1581. 

During the course of that long and ruinous war, no city 
suffered such a reverse of fortune as Antwerp.’ It was 
besieged, and at Jast taken and sacked by the duke of 
Alva. Its principal merchants retired then to Amster- 
dam, situated in the northern part of Holland, which 
is strongly secured against the attacks of enemies, by 
means of the marfhes and fhallow seas which surround 
it; and by the exertions of these industrious men, it 
thas been raised to an exaltation that is in some small 
degree emulous of the state of what Antwerp had beem, 
When Philip was at length constrained to grant indepen- 
dence to the United Provinces, Antwerp was the most 
northern town of note he retained; and the very men 
who had been driven from it, conscious of its natural ad- 
vantages for trade, and afraid that it might become’ again 
their rival, and of the uses that might be made of it to 
their annoyance, took care to stipulate by treaty, that the 
Dutch alone fhould have the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, as the mouth of that celebrated river lies entire- 
ly within their territories; and ring every change that 
has since taken place respectiug those countries, they 
have maintained pofsefsion of it until the present time, 

VOL xiv, E t 
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Antwerp is situated upon the N. E. side of the Scheldt, 
where the river takes a bend about sixty miles from the 
sea. It is a spacious place, but now much declined from 
its original splendour. The walls are reckoned no lefs 
than eight or nine miles in circumference ; but within 
these are included many gardens. Its citadel has never 
been put into a thorough repair, since it was taken by 
the duke of Alva; so that it cannot be accounted at 
present a place of great strength ; but on account of the 
river, which is here: upwards of twenty feet deep, and 
400 yards broad, flowing through a fertile country, 
no place could be better calculated fora store room than 
this, if the communication with the sea were open. It 
is, twenty-five miles north of Brufsels, to which it has 
ready accefs by a navigable canal. 

Baspa is situated about thirty miles aorth and a little east 
of Antwerp. It is the first fortified town of any note on 


that side, in the territories of the United States. Busching 
thus describes it: “ It lies upon the river Merk, which 
at this place receives the Aa. The latter of these streams, 
being a little before increased by the Byloofs, is here ren- 
dered navigable, and thus.gives it a communication with 
the German ocean... Its fortifications, without very great 
improvements, are unable to stand a seige ; though the 


town itself is partly covered by a morafs, and by means 
of the. Merk and 4a, is able to lay apart of the country 
under water.” It is about tén miles south of the arm of 
the sea through which the Maese falls into the ocean. 

Wittramstapt is a small fort about 16 miles W. of 
Breda, upon the point of the isle of Rugenhil ; having a 
good. harbour on the narrow sea called Holland diep, 
about fourteen miles from Rotterdam, on the opposite 
side of the same narrow sea, 
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BexcEnopzoom is the.’ strongest ‘fortified town in this 
quarter: It is situated near the mouth of the Scheldt, about 
twenty miles S. W. from Breda, and abotit-the same dis~ 
tance N, W. from Antwerp,’ Busching thus describe” 
it. 

“The south side of the town stands on a small emi- 
mence.: It. has long been celebrated as a strong fortrefs. 
kts wall, which is about an hour in circuit, is defended by 
five bastions, and ten horn works. Exclusive of the other 
fortifications on the north side, a strong line was drawn 
there in the year 1737, communicating with Moermont, 
Pensen, and Rover forts; and the south, or water fort, of 
five bastions, command the entrances of the old and new 
harbour. The adjacent country can ‘also be {aid ttder 
water 5 and as long.as Zée/and continues clear of enemies, 
any supply; or reinforcements, can be thrown into it by 
means ‘of the Scheldt. The States keep ‘a good garrison 
here, and it is always commanded by a person’ of distin- 
guifhed reputation: Tt-was first walled in 1287. In-r588 
and 4623, it’ held out agaist two powerful armies of 
Spaniards ;“bot in 1747, after a seige of ten weeks, the 
" French made themselves masters of it 4y° Surprisel “In 
1749, srweres, it ‘was restored, though i in a very ruinous 
cond ition.’ tig 

All these places are situated to the south of the Maeve, 
which may be said to be the natural bounding of’the for- 
tified Netherlands; as, to the north of that fiver, the Coun- 
try being very low, it is almost every where fiable to be laid 
under watet at pleasure. Ifthe Dutch be sériovs in thé 
defence of their country, they will, therefore, dispute “the 
pafsage of that river, with: all their power’; and if they 
fhall have providéd themselves with a ‘sufficient "number 
of gun boats, it will probably be found a matter 6f great 
difficulty to force a pafsage on that quarter. To open 
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a Way towards the eastern pafsage by Venloo, general 
Miranda will, therefore, no doubt pufh the seige of Mae 
stricht as.vigoroysly as pofsible. Of this part of the 
country, some slight notices thall be given in our next. 


Cowrinvatiow or THE Corresponpence oF Dr AnpEason oF 
Maparas, xespéctino THE Breap Faort Tas, oc, 


Continued from vol. xi. p. 297. 

Letter from ceptain C. Dighton, to Dr Yames Anderson. 

Dean Siz, Shevellapatore, Mareb 13. 1792. 

I nave been favoured with your letter of the 6th. instant, 
desiring information concerning the bread fruit tree. 

It is not common about this place; but there area few 
trees in a large garden called the Jumbo. Tope. 

The fruit is not much valued by the natives; however, 
they do make curries of it. 

The tree large and extremely beautiful, 

The leaf resembles, in some degree, the fig. leaf. 

The fryit has exactly the appearance of.a small Jack. 

By the people here ‘t is called Ecapa/a-kay. 

It is propagated with much ease from the seed, and 
some trees are now thriving at the paymaster’s garden at 
Palamecotta, from seeds I sent Mr Torin between twoand 
three years ago. 

Mr Torin transplanted some trees to the garden he 
pow lives at, near Tinnevely ; and as they are doing vastly 
well, I fhould imagine it may be cultivated in almost any 
soil. 

The fruit will be ripe the end of this month, or the 
beginning of next, and with your permifsion, I will 
then forward some to you. .1 remain, C’c. 
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Letter from Mr T. Bowser, to-Dr James Aaderson, 

Dean Sir, ve Dindizul, March 13. 1792. 

I nave Seen a specimén ofthe bread ffuit tree, the same 
as that;at Tritchinopoly.; and having a promise of some 
young trees, in order to transplant; as also. seed, I make 
nodoubt by the: information:received from the country 
people, of bringing it to:perfection at this place: 

What was bronght here, came from the valley of Dins 
digul, forty-eight miles off ;-and although I have been si: 
lent, I have not-beeh imattentive ;.for 1 have now \inimy 
garden many thousand mulberry cuttings, if a most thris 
ving condinion, which have been taken from my own mul. 
berry trees. 

What [ have done hitherto, has been for my own.am- 
usement, and managed by my gardener; however, thould 
you think that I could give the smallest aid to your lau, 
dable plans, command me without ceremony, And be- 


lieve me always yours, &’c. 


Letter from Dr James Andersen, to captain C, Dighton. 

Dean Sar, Fort St George, March 21. 1792. 
f am very much, obliged by the distinct and full account 
of the bread fruit tree at Shevellapatore, and will be glad 
of some of the seed, as my trees are yet so young that there 
is fruit only on one of them, 

You will see by the publication I have made, of which 
I have the pleasure to imclose you, a copy, that go- 
vernment have promised, to write to Sumatra, for two 
different kinds of this tree which age known there, 

T have, in consequence of Mr Andrew’s letter, taken 
the liberty to send you nopal plants, in the same manner as 
toour mulberry plantations, for which you will be so good 
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By a letter just geceived from Mr Powney at Co- 
chin, it appears there are plenty of bread fruit trees there, 
and at Ayacotta, he is sending«me two, which by all ac- 
eounts are the Sookaon, as-yours is the Calawee of Suma- 
tra ;—it is therefore likely we fhall be able to procure 
enough of both kinds without crofsing the seas. 

Mr Powney can seud yow the sago, and many other 
. valuable trees, which are mentioned in the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, not known to exist. at present on this side of 
the hills; and in case you have any vacant choultries, or 
spare houses, at Dindigul, 1 will send you some of the 
silk worm eggs, as they require. good fhelter against the 
monsoon, although the worms are spjnning upon the 
trees ‘in my garden at this season. I am, Ge. 

To be continued, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anorner packet of the Traveller is received, and seems to improve. 
The continuation wili be looked for at the time promised. 

A second letter on popular writers is.also received, containing Gibbon, 
Scewart and Gregory, for which the Editor returns thanks to the obliging 
communicater ;—the remainder will be very agceptable, 

The Editor is much obliged to Yoric, for his very ingenious observa- 
tiohs ‘om the book of Job. They deserve to bp preserved ; but they would 
not altogether suic; he fears the taste of a majority of bis readers; 
for which reason he must reluctantly decline to insert them. They 
fhall be carefully presérved in case the wricer fhou'd call for them. 
Owing ‘to misdirecting postage was charged. Nothing but mewspapers 
pafs at the Post Office under a similar addrefs. 

Thanks to I’ T. P: for his very ingénious communication, the con- 
clusion of which is reequested before this can be inserted. The paper 
to which he alludes is not yet returned, but thal! be called for soon. 
If hefformerly gave his private addrefs, it has escaped the Editor’s reco’- 
lection ; and begsthe:favour when he next writes, he will have the good- 
te mention it. 

‘The Editor is much obliged to an o!d correspondent for the very in- 
genious bints:om whatvhe stiles the Political Bible, which though on a sub- 
ject he withes seldom to touch upon, is written in such a pleasing manner, 
and Contains observations which he thinks so just, that he is persua~- 
ded, bis readers will much approve of: These thall appear as soon as 
posible, 





